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steel armour-plate for ice-breaking. We also gave her a fore-and-aft
rigging, put in a new electric lighting system, and remodelled the
inside of the hull to give living quarters for fourteen men. There
were six private cabins, located amidships and aft, which meant that
all our scientists and technical men had to sign on and serve as
members of the crew, living in the forecasde. The captain, chief
engineer, and first mate, Wilkins, my aeroplane pilot, and myself
had cabins.

This vessel I christened Wyatt Earp, after the famous frontier
marshal of the West. On this, my own expedition, I could indulge
every whim and fancy that did not interfere with its efficiency, and
one of my whims was to imbue the whole enterprise with the spirit
of Wyatt Earp, the bravest man I ever heard of.

I am frankly a hero-worshipper and a sentimentalist. For years I
have made almost a cult of the memory of Wyatt Earp. I have
spent much time collecting every souvenir and trinket I could find
associated with that unbelievably brave man. Only the other day I
secured, after a three-year effort, the hair-trigger six-shooter with
which he fought his famous battle with Ike Clanton's gang. I hang
this gun in its holster over my bedpost, wherever I may be, and I
expect to keep up this custom to the end of my life.

I don't suppose any vessel ever sailed before so filled with the
presence of the figure whose name it bore as was the Wyatt Earp
when it set out for the Antarctic. In the ship's library were two
books about Earp: Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshal, by Stewart N.
Lake, and Tombstone, by Walter Noble Burns, author also of
Wilkins's favourite American book, The Saga of Bitty the Kid.
Everybody on board read these two volumes, the Norwegians who
.understood English translating to those who didn't. Most of them
had never heard of Earp before the voyage.

In my cabin hung Wyatt Earp's cartridge-belt. When I made the
flight at last, I had this historic trophy on the Polar Star. On one of
my fingers I wore a plain gold wedding-ring which the widowed
Mrs. Earp had given me in memory of her famous husband. Wyatt
Earp wore this ring during his Tombstone days, and he in turn had
received it from his father. The ring, therefore, saw three genera-
tions of pioneers. Judge Earp wore it when he crossed the continent
from Missouri in '49, it heard the roar of guns as Wyatt Earp helped